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OURSTEEL ENGRAVINGS 



PRIESTLY ADMONITION. 



(Frontispiece.) 



Carl Schloesser, Painter. 



L. LowENSTAM, Engraver. 




ERR SCHLOESSER is a German artist of the 
Dusseldorf school, who within the last two or 
three years has made London his residence, con- 
tributing this year and the last pictures to the 
Royal Academy. His works are mostly of a 
humorous character, as their titles would lead 
one to anticipate : such are ' Forbidden Fruit ' 
(1869), 'An Important Transaction ' (1870). 'The Interior of a 
Cathedral at Rome,' exhibited in London in 1871, was an absolute 
departure from Herr Schloesser's usual subjects, but he was evi- 
dently not at a loss in his novel undertaking. In 1872 he exhibited 
an amusing picture, ' Their First Bottle of Champagne,' a peasant 
family round a table waiting to taste the contents of a bottle of 
wine, probably of home growth. The aim of the artist was evi- 
dently to concentrate the light of the picture on the circle of figures, 
and this he managed to do very effectively. Another picture of 
the same year was ' A Country Lawyer.' Some of his productions 
call to mind, in subject, many of William Hunt's humorous draw- 
ings, such as Schloesser's ' An Epicure ' (1872), a boy tasting soup, 
' Too Late,' and ' The Political Discussion.' ' Kept In ' (1873) is 
another humorous picture from the pencil of the artist, whose only 
pictures — two in number — sent to the Royal Academy in 1876 and 
the present year, were replicas of subjects, with some alterations, 
we had seen elsewhere. 

Unquestionably ' Priestly Admonition ' is, as a composition, 
among the very best works of the painter ; it is full of material 
well worked out. Those two youngsters have certainly given their 
spiritual adviser and confessor great offence : the expression of his 
face is very far from amiable, and the cloud of anger has not 
passed away from a countenance which, in its ordinary aspect, 
cannot be otherwise than handsome, with a look of benevolence. 
He grasps his snuff-box and his handkerchief somewhat carelessly, 
while he watches the faces of the juvenile delinquents to observe 
what effect his lecture has had upon them. Outwardly there are 
signs of repentance, but in the bigger boy it is to be feared that 
the admonition has not penetrated very profoundly into the heart 
and conscience— it is little more than skin-deep. Even the dog at 
the feet of the priest looks suspiciously at the presumed trans- 
gressors ; perhaps he knows by experience what torments they are 
to dogs in the streets. The group of the priest and the two 
juveniles is well painted, and each figure sustains the character 
the artist meant to give it. The room of the cottage, used for the 
nonce as a kind of confession-box, and all the accessories, are in 
perfect harmony with the entire scene. 

In 1873 this painter was awarded a medal at the International 
Exhibition at Vienna, and was created Chevalier of the Order of 
Merit by Louis of Hesse. 



THE BIRD-TRAP. 

Original Etching by Konrad Grob. 

This is the work of a German artist of whom little or nothing 
is known, except that he belongs to the Munich school, which has 
of late years brought forward a rather numerous body of painters 
who, like many of the school of Dusseldorf, have obtained emi- 
nence by their successful practice oi genre painting, which in both 
schools is of comparatively recent procedure. Herr Grob's com- 
position represents a domestic interior, with an elderly man en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a bird-trap of, to us, a peculiar con- 
struction, as we know no such snare for the little feathered song- 
sters. A young boy, who has thrown himself along the wooden 
bench ; his sister, perhaps, who stands by watchfully ; and a black 
cat, also near at hand, appear to be more or less interested in the 
progress of the work ; while a kitten is descending the steps lead- 
ing to the upper floor to join the family group. The arrangement 
of the three human figures is good, and the light is so disposed 
that they come well forward from the great oven, as we take it to 
be, which is essential to the comfort of the family cuisine. 



BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 
Engraved by H. Balding, from the Statue by F. Barzaghi. 

It is somewhat strange that the nation whose ancestors inherited 
a portion of the genius shown by the ancient Greeks in sculpture, 
and especially in poetic sculpture, and a people which has gathered 
into the museums and galleries of their country the finest speci- 
mens time has spared of the works of those renowned men, should 
have set the example of introducing into the world, and in a cer- 
tain sense of making fashionable, a description of sculptural works 
which may be considered almost the extreme of realistic. Italy 
possesses the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de' Medici, and a score 
of other great statues, which she holds for the benefit of the whole 
world, and to see them and to study them men go from countries 
far and near. From Italy, too, came such sculptures as ' The 
Bashful Beggar,' 'The Veiled Vestal,' 'The Reading Girl,' and 
others which it is not necessary to point out. At this present time 
there are sculptors in Florence carrying the realism of their art to 
a point which would be ludicrous were it not sometimes repulsive. 

The figure we have engraved here must also be classed with the 
realistic, except that it is semi-nude. We conclude from his name 
that the sculptor is an Italian, though we know nothing of him. 
M. Barzaghi was living in London in 1875, when he sent two small 
statues in marble to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, this one 
called ' Mosca Cieca' (translated, ' Blind-Man 's-Buff '), and the 
other ' A Bit of Vanity,' a little girl attired in a dress which the 
wearer displays in a manner that justifies the title. To the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in London in 1871, he sent two small 
statues, also in marble, both being on the same subject, and called 
' The Child Moses.' The statue, ' Blind-Man's-Buff,' gained atten- 
tion, from the originality of the theme and its clever treatment. 



WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT 



ET it be said, first of all, concerning the great 
artist who died on the Isles of Shoals, off the 
coast of New Hampshire, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber last, that there is every reason to distrust the 
telegraphic despatches which announced that he 
committed suicide. Mr. Hunt's physicians and 
relatives, who are thoroughly conversant with the 
most vital circumstances of the case, believe that the painter, while 
strolling on the mountain behind his boarding-house, was attacked 




suddenly by apoplexy, or congestion of the brain, and, while uncon- 
scious, fell into a three-sided reservoir, built on the slope of the 
mountain, and receiving the contents of a rivulet. The meagreness 
of the knowledge possessed by the writer of the telegraphic de- 
spatches seems further to be shown by the fact that he calls this re- 
servoir a " tank." Mr. Hunt had been staying on the island with his 
sister, and was to leave on the next day to join a party of friends 
in Maine. His trunks were packed, and other preparations were 
completed. The watchful eye of his dearest relative detected no 
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signs of a malady that might have conducted him to such a dis- 
aster. It was about nine o'clock in the morning that he left the 
Appledore Cottage for the last time. Mrs. Thaxter, his hostess, 
said to him that he ought to have thicker shoes on, as the ground 
was damp. He took off the pair that he was wearing, and asked 
her to have them dried. Three or four hours afterwards, having 
been missed at dinner-time, he was found drowned in the reser- 
voir. The expression of his face was unperturbed. The dead 
artist looked peaceful and asleep, and when they buried him his 
countenance had not changed. 

The work of decorating the walls of the Capitol at Albany had 
undoubtedly made enormous drafts upon his physical resources. 
He accomplished that prodigious task in sixty days, so that when 
the Legislature assembled, last January, there was not a touch 
wanting. " He will die in a year," said a friend, who saw how 
overworked he was. Efforts were made to get him off to Europe, 
and he himself expected to go last spring ; but various reasons, 
personal and domestic, intervened, and along with them came press- 
ing orders for portraits for Boston sitters. He went to Newport, 
where his sister lives. He said that he felt tired, and wanted her 
to go to Boston and see one of his pictures. She consented. Soon 
they pulled up stakes again, and visited Suffield, Connecticut, where 
his mother was born ; Brattlcboro', Vermont, where his father had 
lived, and where he himself is now at rest ; Weathersfield, Ver- 
mont, where his brother Leavitt lives, and is about to write his 
memoir ; and the Isles of Shoals, where he confronted cruel Fate. 
His friends know that he did not seek the honour of decorating 
the Capitol ; that, indeed, he never sought such distinctions. When 
urged to undertake those mural paintings near the lofty ceiling of 
the Assembly Chamber, he objected. " It would kill me to climb 
up there." " They can hoist you up, like a lot of mortar," was 
the reply. Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, Mr. Eidlitz, the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Richard M. Hunt, his brother, used strenuously their 
influence. " You have the cartoons in your studio now. Bill," said 
the last-named gentleman, referring to the artist's large drawings 
of Anaita (the Indian goddess of the Night driving her three steeds 
into the darkness at the approach of Dawn), and of Columbus the 
discoverer, led on by Faith, Hope, Science, and Fortune. It was 
about the first of last June. He returned from Albany to Boston, 
and began his preparations for the work. He experimented with 
tones and tints, made fresh drawings, got a camera-obscura and 
threw them on a canvas, enlarged to heroic size. When he felt 
fully equipped, he set out for the Assembly Chamber— a New- 
Englander bearing Art to the Empire State. He fixed his utensils 
on a bridge fifty feet above the floor. For several days he worked 
only at night, using his camera to throw on the walls the figures 
fifteen feet high, and then outlining them with charcoal as they 
stood in light — a more expeditious method surely than the conven- 
tional one of dividing into squares the surface to be painted, and 
finishing it piece by piece. Hunt put the whole thing on the bare 
stone walls at once, and fixed it there by a method as audacious as 
it was original and successful. To invent and use such a method 
was, in the circumstances, a splendid feat by itself. But even the 
paint that he used was his own invention. For two years he had 
been manufacturing his own pigments, and, unless the secret is 
preserved by his assistant, Mr. Carter, who, for many years, was 
almost his other self, and who to-day is like a broken-down mastiff 
at his master's bier, it will never see the light again. The pig- 
ments used on the walls of the Assembly Chamber have been 
tested on stone in water for two years. Painters know that the 
ordinary pigments will not stand such treatment ; and yet it is said 
that no painter who has examined the mural decorations at Albany 
has ever noticed the difference between Mr. Hunt's paint and his 
own. This is the one thing that not one of the craft has ob- 
served ! 

" You didn't put your name to the pictures," said Lieutenant- 
Governor Dorsheimer to the artist, after the work was done. 

" If they are good for anything," replied Mr. Hunt, " people 
will know who did them. If they ain't, I don't want my name on 
them." 

He did put a name or two on them, though. In one of the cor- 
ners, in great letters, the visitor reads the inscription : " Dorshei- 
mer and Eidlitz built this room." That illustrates one phase of 
Hunt's character. This illustrates another one : After studying 
in Paris, he went to Barbizon, and became a disciple of Millet. 



When the now famous French artist was so unappreciated that 
he was forced to support himself and family on forty cents a day, 
Hunt was his enthusiastic admirer. "Buy Millets," he said to 
his Boston friends, Thomas G. Appleton, Martin Brimmer, and 
others—" buy Millets ; you will never regret it." That was twen- 
ty-five years ago. Mr. Appleton bought a specimen, paid three 
hundred dollars for it, and thought it dear. It was sold after Mil- 
let's death for eight thousand dollars. A Boston architect ordered 
all the pastel-drawings by Millet that could be found, and, when 
the painter was dead, had an exhibition of them in Paris. They 
had cost him comparatively little. They were sold for five hundred 
thousand francs. At the sale of Millet's effects for the benefit of 
his family, a picture owned by Hunt was in the collection. Some- 
body told him of it, and advised him to look after it, for it was 
valuable. He refused, however, and the proceeds from it went 
into the common fund. "Why didn't you claim your picture?" 
asked an acquaintance. " I knew it would do Millet's family more 
good than me," was Hunt's reply. It was the characteristic an- 
swer of a generous man. See him on another side. When Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, Louis Napoleon one year selected 
from the Salon for the adornment of the Tuileries a dozen paint- 
ings, among which was Hunt's ' Marguerite.' Soon a messenger 
on horseback appeared at the artist's lodgings in Barbizon, and 
delivered a large letter, almost a foot square, which came from his 
Excellency the President of the French Republic, who told Hunt 
in lofty tones that his picture was now the property of Napoleon, 
and asked him what the price was. Now, Hunt had promised a 
picture to Mr. Coolidge, of Boston, and it so happened that this was 
the very work that he had intended for him. He accordingly sat 
down and wrote to the President of the French Republic that he 
was very sorry, but that he could not part with the painting. Soon 
there came in reply a second letter, couched in terms not less dic- 
tatorial than those of the preceding communication, and again 
demanding to know the price. Hunt's fury was boundless. Per- 
sons who knew him will understand somewhat of its quality. Once 
more he peremptorily refused to sell his property, and Louis Na- 
poleon became minded to let him have it. Mr. Coolidge visited 
France soon afterwards, but was not enthusiastic over the picture. 
Hunt at once declined to let him have it. Mrs. Hunt, the painter's 
mother, then bought it, and, at her death, left it to her son. It is 
now in his studio in Boston. Though the most kind-hearted man 
in the world, he would not be buUiragged by anybody, least of all 
by a Napoleon. 

We have mentioned Millet's name in connection with Hunt's. 
Couture's name also deserves a mention. It was Couture who 
shaped the artist's first period. At that painter's request. Hunt 
and Couture occupied the same studio in Paris. Couture used to 
call him " Maurice "—the French of Hunt's middle name — and en- 
tertained for him a real affection, which was fully reciprocated. 
One day a connoisseur entered the room, and, seeing a fresh paint- 
ing on the easel, turned to Couture with the exclamation -."Ala 
bonheur! That's what I Hke to see you doing." To which the 
French painter replied, " It's very fine, I know— only it is Mau- 
rice's." The Paris papers printed the story. But those works of 
Hunt that were painted during and after his sojourn at Barbizon 
speak much more of Millet than of Couture. The greater master 
had got hold of him, and Hunt could not help himself if he would. 
This was the second period of his life ; and the difference between 
it and the first period is definitively marked by his two Margue- 
rites—the first, which Napoleon tried to get ; the second, which 
was painted for Mr. Martin Brimmer, and is now in this gentle- 
man's noble collection. Hunt's third period was one of vigorous 
originality. In it he had outgrown both Couture and Millet. 

Yet, his purpose in youth was to be not a painter but a sculptor. 
When a student at Harvard College— he was born in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, in 1824 — he was always cutting cameos. His sister has 
a bracelet of a material resembling lava, which he cleverly wrought 
in those days. His health becoming broken, he went to Europe 
for its benefit, taking with him his text-books, that he might keep 
up with the class, from which he expected to fee absent only a 
year. He had caught a cold while serenading some Cambridge 
ladies in his capacity as leader of the college band ; for Hunt was 
an accomplished musician. He was wild about music. While at 
Harvard he played on the cornet-i-piston, and, in later years, on 
various other instruments, notably the violin, a species of which he 
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owned many choice specimens. On reaching Europe his physician 
advised him not to study sculpture, because sculptors are compelled 
to do so much work on the ground-floor, which is damp. His 
lungs were weak, and he made the sacrifice for their sake. He 
relinquished his aspiration for expression in the plastic arts, and, 
falling in love with the Muse of Painting, he proceeded to woo her 
at Dusseldorf. He did not stay there long. Perhaps he did not 
find her there. He certainly thought that he found her in Paris 
at Couture's, and in Barbizon at Millet's. But it was a little thing 
that gave to America a great painter instead of a great sculptor. 
The college boy's serenade of the Cambridge girls on an unpro- 
pitious night was a turning-point in his history ; he caught a bad 
cold, and this bad cold made him a painter. 

We have alluded to the kindliness of the man's nature. It was 
this quality, chief of all, that struck the reviewer of his " Talks 
on Art " in the London Spectator. " We do not remember," said 
that writer, " a single expression of disagreement in the book that 
is not expressed entirely without bitterness. This quality among 
artists, whether in music or painting, is unfortunately rare." At 
dinner one day at a Paris club, his brother Richard, while respond- 
ing to a toast, indulged in a witticism at the expense of a fellow- 
member, who had a bald head. " Well, Dick," said Hunt, after 
the affair was over, " you are more of an ass than I took you for, 
if at any time you would risk a friendship for the sake of getting 
off a smart thing." A gentleman who loved Hunt, and knew him 
well, remarked to me the other day : " 1 never saw a woman with 
as delicate a nature as his. You never heard that man say a word 
detrimental to anybody." 

The tributes of esteem which his little book elicited from his 
English brothers were a source of great gratification to Hunt, and 
we well remember one occasion when he expressed himself very 
fully in this direction. Miliais's appreciative prefatory letter, in 
which the famous London artist remarks that " Hunt says vigor- 
ously a good many things we say among ourselves ; " that " his 
advice is sound and useful to the student if the student can pos- 
sibly anticipate what comes of experience ; " and that he (Millais) 
would like very much to see Hunt "when he comes over here, and 
we will have an exhaustive talk on the subject," was peculiarly 
pleasing to the Boston painter. We shall not soon forget the ani- 
mation and fine pride with which he mentioned the matter to us. 
Indeed, it was an English artist's appreciation that first led to the 
publication of the little volume in this country. A painter from 
London was visiting the United States about three years ago, and 
dining with Mr. James T. Fields in Boston. The host said to 
him, "You must see some of Hunt's pictures." "Oh, I came to 
see Nature," he replied ; " there are pictures enough in London." 
He did see one of Hunt's paintings, however, and thereupon pro- 
ceeded to feast his eyes on everything of Hunt's that could be 
found. " They talk about painting grey," he exclaimed ; " there 
is not a man in London who can paint it as you can." At the 
dinner some extracts were read of the then unpublished work, 
which existed only in the shape of memoranda in the handwriting 
of one of his pupils, Miss Helen M. Knowlton, who had jotted 
them down in the class-room. " Have them printed," he cried ; 
" I'd like any number of copies." So the " Talks on Art " appeared 
in Boston, and was almost immediately republished in England 
under Mr. Miliais's sponsorship, and most cordially received. " We 
never before remember," said so excellent an authority as the Lon- 
don Spectator, "to have seen so openly stated the encouragements 
that a young artist much needs in the time of his or her struggles 
of training. This little book is a very valuable one. It will in- 
terest all. But its best service will be to young artists. It 
abounds in vitality and love of Art, and in keen and delicate dis- 
crimination." Other journals heralded its praises. Hunt was 
proud, as he deserved to be. Here are some of the things that 
pleased Millais and the rest of the Britons : " The artist is an in- 
terpreter of Nature. People learn to love Nature through pictures. 
To the artist nothing is in vain, nothing beneath his notice. If he 
is great enough he will exalt every subject which he treats. . . . 
Do fascinating things, not smart ones. Nobody ever tucks a 
smart sketch under his arm and runs home with it. Paint your 
own impressions. Tom and Dick won't like the result, but by- 
and-by along comes Harry, who says: ' By Jove! I've seen that 
very thing in Nature.' . . . ' How shall I finish my owl ? ' You've 
got his eye. Now you'd better put his body around it. . . . Beauty 



is that little something that fills the whole world, and is contained 
neither in a single straight nose, a long eyelash, nor a blue moun- 
tain. Some see it in a leg of mutton, others in a compound frac- 
ture ; and to expect others to accept one's own definition of it is 
as absurd as to expect all humanity to use the same toilet-brush. 
. . . Five years ago scarcely a Boston individual would look at 
Corot. Twenty years ago nobody in Europe would buy him. He 
was so ' peculiar.' So was Christopher Columbus. The pioneer 
is always peculiar. . . . Art is not always recognised in the pre- 
sent. In fact, most people prefer it caww^rf. . . . If Art depended 
upon literature there would never be much. The artist needs 
help. The critic should come to him in love, and ask to help him. 
. . . Our idea of finish is that everything should be smooth. Our 
arms should be carved upon pumice-stone : field, sand-paper, and 
crest, a file rampant. A bird is finished when he can fly. Ruskin 
calls finish ' an added truth.' I wish him joy and a long life. He 
confounds it with death and the judgment-day. Finish is leaving 
off" anywhere on the outside, after having filled the interior. . . . 
Strive for simplicity, not complexity. If you are going to Africa 
with a large cargo of merchandise, and you learn that by reaching 
there on a certain day you can double the price that you were to 
get, throw half your cargo overboard, and arrive there in season to 
get your double price. ... I tell you it's no joke to paint a por- 
trait. I wonder that I am not more timid when I begin. I feel 
almost certain that I can do it. It seems very simple. I don't 
think of the time that is sure to come when I almost despair, when 
the whole thing seems hopeless. Into the painting of every pic- 
ture that is worth anything, there comes, some time, this period of 
despair. . . . All notes in music are not high. There must be low 
tones as well. Put in only such details as will help the masses. 
Don't have your work all trills. . . . Let me give you a few simple 
rules for learning to draw. First, see of what shape the whole 
thing is. Next, put in the line that marks the. movement of the 
whole. Don't have more than one movement in a figure ; you 
can't patch parts together. Simple lines ; then simple values. 
Establish the fact of the whole. Is it square, oblong, cube, or 
what is it? Keep in mind to look at the map of the thing. Put 
in all that is of greatest importance at first ; it will never be the 
same again. Keep things in their right places. When values are 
so nearly alike that it is difficult to distinguish them, make them 
alike, and thus learn to simplify your masses. . . . There's lots of 
fun in this world, after all. And if there isn't, there is in the next. 
And we're going there sure. . . . You can't even see a hair on a 
cat without losing sight of pussy." 

That is fine, is it not ? " You can't even see a hair on a cat 
without losing sight of pussy." It epitomises Mr. Hunt's philoso- 
phy of Art, and suggests by a few simple strokes the distinguish- 
ing excellence of his pictures. When painting a cat she becomes 
" pussy " to him ; the reason is that he appreciates and paints her, 
herself, not the mere outside of her. He gets to like her, and even 
her name becomes transformed by his tenderness into a pet name. 
Cat becomes pussy. Blake said of his own work that there was 
in it no touch save what came of head and heart together, and 
Hunt might have said the same of his. Utmost delicacy, refine- 
ment, sympathy, sensibility, gentleness, characterised his method 
of understanding and interpreting Nature ; and it never degene- 
rated into sentimentality, as in the case of Bouguereau, nor into 
melancholy, as in the case of Hubert. This brave, bluff", out-spoken, 
nervous, fiery, gesturing American did not enter the kingdom of 
Art save by becoming as a little child. You see his tenderness in 
his ideal figures — in his ' St. John ' as a boy, for example ; in his 
portraits — the unfinished ' Portrait of a Lady,' for example, which 
adorned the first exhibition of the young Society of American 
artists ; in the mournful, evanescent hues of sunset — as in the land- 
scapes in the Boston Museum, for example. All his subjects were 
conceived with tenderness, were executed with tenderness, were 
cherished with tenderness. It is not strange that he was fond of 
charcoal-drawing, of " the fresh velvet of an untouched black " — 
to use his own expression. In one sense, and a very real one, it 
may be said of him that his gentleness made him great. Then his 
simplicity ! " There's going to be painting that is perfectly sim- 
ple — the simple expression of simple forms," he exclaimed to his 
pupils a short time ago ; and his book abounds in the repetition 
of the demand for simplicity ; " but to do this," he added, " a man 
must be tremendously strong. . . . Strive for simplicity ! " That 
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was the burden of his teaching, and the method of his art, and 
Simplicity is the sister of Sincerity. He expressed himself as in- 
voluntarily in painting as in conversation. He loved plain, direct, 
straightforward speech. His serious and beautiful inspirations, 
although the results of deep study and reflection, were not less 
spontaneous in their origin than simple in their expression. " Is it 
good for a man," he might have said with that brilliant and la- 
mented young scholar. Professor Clifford, " to blind his eyes with 
the smoke of long words that he may not see what is right ? " 
Tenderness and simplicity; and then the daring that comes of 
self-trust ; the daring that men of genius succeed in, and block- 
heads burn and smudge themselves with. " Going to paint that 
in to-day ? well, then, crack ahead. . . . You don't trust yourself 
enough. You are too timid. . . . Don't bother too much about 
colour. Get the effect of light, and you won't miss colour. . . . 
Don't be afraid. The moment you are afraid you might as well 
be in Hanover Street shopping." That was the way he talked. 
But all these Art-sayings of his are products of his third period, 
when he had outgrown the leading-strings of Couture and Millet. 
A perfect representative of his first period is the ' Marguerite,' 
which President Louis Napoleon tried to buy. It might be taken 
for a Couture. His pictures at that time were often so taken. A 
perfect representative of his second period is his second ' Mar- 
guerite,' now in the gallery of Mr. Martin Brimmer, of Boston. It 
is a Millet with a dash or two of Couture. A perfect representa- 
tive of his third period is the portrait of himself— one of the last 
things he did — which he painted for Mr. Peter C. Brooks, of Bos- 
ton, and which the Boston Art Museum is now endeavouring to 
secui-e for its galleries of paintings. Of this third and best period 
the attributes were increased aptness for grouping and developing 
the specific attributes of a subject, fulness of invention and thought, 



a nearer approach to the secrets of natural effects, a profounder 
apprehension of the spiritual significance of colour, and a firmer 
faith in the power of the less aggressive tints. Last year, after a 
visit to Niagara, he said with enthusiasm, " They talk of its being 
grand, but to me it is the grandest colour." The dress of his 
third ' Marguerite,' in Mr. Richard M. Hunt's collection in New 
York City, is white against a background of grey— a difficult and 
delicate problem, which he solved with as much delight as success. 
" I know that my pictures are said to ' lack colour,' " he remarked 
on one occasion ; " but I don't like a great many things which 
people admire for their colour." The people spoken of may be 
typified by Lady Holland in her short note of invitation to the his- 
torian of England : " Dear Mr. Macaulay, please wrap yourself 
very warm, and come to us on Wednesday." 

The saddest feature of Mr. Hunt's death is its occurrence when 
his life was at its prime, and his future full of the choicest possi- 
bilities. The magnificent undertaking in the Assembly Chamber 
at Albany had revealed to him the possession of powers that sur- 
prised him. If he had lived longer he would have decorated the 
rest of the Chamber in a similar spirit — he had already been in- 
vited to do so — and would have answered with entire satisfaction 
the criticisms of that half of the Art-public who seemed to feel 
that he had not yet expressed himself. By-and-by we shall find 
out what we have lost. The great teacher and painter, now be- 
yond the reach of personal jealousies and ambitions, has done 
enough, more than enough, to leave a strong and permanent im- 
pression upon his countrymen. History, in return, will do him 
justice — we need never fear on that score. The coming race, 
" who haply shall not count it to their crime that they who fain 
would sing are here before their time," will garner and cherish the 
fame of William Morris Hunt. 



ART-NOTES FROM PARIS 




HAT section of the Art-world that lends itself to 
the exaggerated wit of caricature has lost pro- 
bably its most prominent living representative by 
the death of the Vicomte Am6d6e de No4, better 
known by the name of Cham. For years past 
his pencil has sustained the vogue of the Chari- 
vari. Of an inexhaustible fertility, dashing off 
.his tiny sketches by the hundred, he has reproduced for us in a 
thousand different types the life of modern Paris. The blousard, 
the dandy, the soldier, the politician, the artist, the lorette, each 
and all started into life upon the ephemeral page at the touch of 
his magic pencil. His drawings were never fine or finished pro- 
ductions, and in that he differed from his great rivals, Gavarni and 
Daumier. But he excelled in dashing off a personage in half a 
dozen lines with a couple of dots for eyes, and in that manner he 
put before the spectator a very vivid portraiture full of vitality and 
of expression. He excelled in depicting amazement or stupefac- 
tion, in rendering the true Parisian shrug of the shoulders or the 
French animation of gesture. The effect of his spirited little 
sketches was largely aided by his wit. He never would consent 
to illustrate a given theme, or a joke furnished by some one else. 
So he always wrote the legends attached to his drawings, which 
inscriptions were almost invariably funny, though often very far 
from decent. These was a good deal of what the French call 
" Gallic salt " about the wit of Cham. He delighted in depicting 
the belles petites of the day, and their adventures, real or imaginary, 
furnished him with themes for some of his merriest sketches. The 
little women with fuzzy heads, wonderful garments, and exag- 
gerated gestures, that figured so often in the pages of the Chari- 
vari, were hardly caricatures, they were rather studies from life. 
His caricatures of the noted Salon pictures of the year were al- 
ways exceedingly amusing, and the "Salon pour Rire," as the 
little collection, sold in pamphlet form at the doors of the Palais 
de rindustrie was called, always found numerous purchasers. 
Even the artists themselves, whose works figured in comic guise 
therein, could hardly find fault with the exuberant gaiety where- 
with the defe9ts of their pet works were held up to notice. 



At the time of his death Cham was sixty years of age. Born in 
Paris, and the son of a peer of France, he was at first destined to 
a military career, and entered the Ecole Polytechnique. But he 
soon deserted the Ecole to study Art in the studio of Paul Dela- 
roche. By such deep and serious methods did he arrive at the 
sparkling facility for which his pencil was noted. In the Art- 
world he held a place between Gavarni and Daumier. He was 
less philosophical than the former and less powerful than the lat- 
ter, but he excelled them both in a sort of comical vivacity, a spe- 
cies of artistic animal spirits which caused him to be nicknamed 
the Paul de Kock of the pencil. His works include a number of 
illustrated albums, such as 'A Comic History of the National 
Assembly,' ' M. Prudhon on his Travels,' and ' The Cossacks.' He 
possessed also a fluent and witty pen, and wrote several librettos 
for the opira-bouffe, one of which bore the odd title of " The 
Feathered Serpent." He has left behind him, it is said, a three- 
act comedy of much merit. 

Personally the brilliant and daring caricaturist was of a very 
lovable nature. Modest, amiable, and retiring, yet always full of 
fun and animal spirits, he was the life of eveiy circle in which he 
found himself His letters and his conversation in daily life were 
overflowing with wit, some few specimens of which will bear trans- 
lation : " What do you put on your pencil to make it so incisive 
and witty?" once asked a lady friend. "Madame, a fine point 
only," was his reply. Not long ago, and while suffering from the 
illness that finally proved fatal, he wrote to a theatrical manager 
to ask for a box for some special representation, adding, " If you 
do not have one at your disposal, do not hesitate to tell me to 
walk — my physicians recommend exercise." Even at the last he 
wrote of his malady (a lingering consumption), " My doctor tells 
me that it arises from a shattered vessel, so I suppose it may be 
classed among the marine disasters of the year." He was exces- 
sively thin, a veritable walking skeleton, in fact. Some one re- 
marked in his presence one day that men of genius were always 
very proud of some quality outside of their own an ; thus Ingres 
prided himself upon his violin-playing, Dumas and Rossini on 
their cooking, &c. " And pray, Cham, on what do you pride your- 



